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but a social-biological as well as a purely mathematical theory of signs. Even without an understanding of Peirce's efforts to reconcile free will and fate, the general and the particular, metaphysics and empiricism, it is possible to grasp the essence of his method, which is of fundamental importance to the logic of pragmatic philosophy. To the traditional classes of logic, deduction and inference, he added the concept of the hypothesis as basic in logic. In enlarging logic to include the traditional faculties of "imagination" and "originality" he extended the boundaries of its essentially static field.
While Peirce rejected any method of making ideas clear that tested their consequences in terms of particular or personal ends, William James, who was much influenced by him, emphasized the personal or emotional satisfaction which an idea provided. The influence of his Swedenborgian father and his own emotional dissatisfaction with "materialism" accentuated in his mind the limitations of the traditional empiricism which rested on sense experience alone. In the spirit of the pragmatist and experimentalist James tried to push empiricism to more radical lengths by giving the connections between sense experience a psychological status on a par with whatever was actually connected. Thus people's thoughts about things were important, were data, in themselves. This, together with James's emphasis on the emotional or personal satisfactions that any idea gave any person confronted by problems in life's endless and risky struggle, led him to regard religious experience as "true" if and when it "worked/' if and when its consequences to the individual conformed to what the individual expected. But in thinking of any idea, even of any supernatural idea, as true if it enabled the individual to deal satisfactorily with concrete experiences, James did not at all go back on the scientific and evolutionary character of his philosophy; any idea "true" at any given time for a given person might not be true for others, or even for that person under different circumstances.
Thus even so-called supernatural ideas which were "true" by virtue of their effects were merely ideas on trial, instruments subject to constant retesting in the hazardous experiment which all life in essence really was. And James's conception of "the open universe," his emphasis on "the unfinished experiment," his opposition to any and all dogmatisms, including scientific dogmatisms, and his view of all life, of the whole universe, as an effect of progressive selection, all these meant that he operated within the evolutionary, naturalistic framework. As Morris